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EXTENSION OF THE 
EXHIBITION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


The exhibition of architectural details 
from the exteriors of early American houses, 
which it was originally planned to close on 
the fourth of December, will remain open 
until the eighteenth of that month. After 
this the doorways belonging to the Mu- 
seum will be placed in storage for an in- 
definite time. 


under the direction of the 


A SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 


GERMAN AND DUTCH GLASS 





The collection of German and Dutch! 
glass purchased by the Museum this ay.| 
tumn from the celebrated 
Jacques Mihsam in Berlin has been rp. 
ceived at the Museum, and will be placed | 
on exhibition early in January. The colle. 
tion will be first shown in Gallery D 6 jn; 
special exhibition, which will open with ; 
private view for Members of the Museur 
on Monday, January 9; the public opening] 


CC lection ot 


will occur on the following day. The e. 
hibition will continue through Sunda 


February 5. Thereafter, the collection wil 
be permanently installed in Gallery K x 
with other glass belonging to the Museum | 
Among collections of German and Dutc| 
glass, the Miihsam Collection is surpasse 
by none. One half of the collection has bee 
acquired by the Art Institute of Chicag 
the other half becoming our property. Ou} 
part alone amounts to the considerabl 
number.of 419 pieces; but of course th 
real importance of the collection lies in it 
widely representative character and in th 
fine quality of the objects. Phe exhibition 
of this collection should prove of excep 
tional interest not only to designers an 
manufacturers, but to the public as well. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS IN 
JANUARY 





rhe free symphony concerts given in the 
Museum each year on Saturday evenings 
during January and March have gradual 
grown in reputation. At first they wer 





spoken of in measured terms among mv- | 


seum workers as an interesting experiment 
in museum expansion, and more or less 
perfunctorily announced in the daily pa 
pers. Then they began to be discovered b) 
the man-about-town periodicals and writ- 
ten up in the dailies, the weeklies, and the 
monthlies, in the educational journals and 
the musical reviews. They even, this year, 
formed the background of an episode in 
one of the season’s novels. 

It is a particular pleasure, then, to ai 
nounce to this expanding audience that 
again throughout January, 1928, on Satur 
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dav evenings at 8 o’clock, concerts by a 
symphony orchestra conducted by David 
Mannes will be given in the Museum, and 
that this series is made possible by the gift 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Talks on the 
programmes by Thomas Whitney Surette 
will also be given as usual at 5:15 p. m. in 
the Lecture Hall. Some of the numbers to 
be included in the programmes will be an- 
nounced in the January issue of the 
BULLETIN. 
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the drawings.' Both are excellent but one 
is of remarkable excellence, a work which 
is bound to count, no matter what may be 
added in the future, as one of the outstand- 
ing pieces in our collection. 

Let us take up first the less important 
drawing, in which Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza are riding over a level country. The 
Sorrowful Knight is in advance, stiff as a 
ramrod in his saddle on Rosinante—and 
Rosinante for all his decrepitudes walks 


oe! 


DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO 
BY HONORE DAUMIER 


IWO DRAWINGS BY DAUMIER 

A notable lot of works by Daumier came 
on the market in Paris last May in the sale 
by auction of the Bureau Collection. Many 
of these, it is said, were bought directly 
from the widow of the artist by the mother 
of their late owner. It was the most impor- 
tant collection of Daumiers in private 
hands, and connoisseurs and collectors from 
all over Europe and this country were gath- 
ered in Paris for the occasion. Luckily for 
the Museum its Curator of Prints, William 
M. Ivins, Jr., happened to be in France at 
the time and through his good offices in 
calling attention to the opportunity and 
later in making a selection and in bidding at 


the sale, we were enabled to acquire two of 


aware of the lofty 


though 
thoughts and purposes of his rider, albeit 
with rather shaky legs. Sancho, on the ass, 
jogs along a little behind. His sack-like body 
sags about the hips, his chin rests on his 
chest, and the ass takes things as comforta- 
bly as he. The drawing contains nothing but 


proudly, as 


these four-—the two men and the two ani- 
mals; there is no landscape, although bright 
sunlight is suggested by the sharp shadows 
rhe artist's aim was solely the expression 
of the characters of the riders and their 
mounts and the contrast between them; 
1Don Quixote and Sancho. Crayon and India 
ink wash on white paper; h. 6{, w. 8% inches 
signed: H D. A Clown. Crayon and water-color 
on white paper; h. 14, w. 10 inches; signed H D 
Purchase, 1927. Room of Recent Accessions 
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| 
these realized, he felt the need of nothing — of a snapped whip. And yet as one examine | 
more. Cervantes’ story furnished themes the workmanship in cold blood, one finds 
which Daumier never tired of illustrating; only loose, wriggling loops for lines with 
some forty-odd paintings and drawings of here and there a decided direction and 4 
subjects from it are listed in the latest few apparently careless dabs of water-color! | 


catalogue. One of these, the superb picture 
of Don Quixote and the Dead Mule, ex- 
hibited in Gallery 20, has belonged to the 
Museum since 1900. 

lhe other drawing is called Un Paillasse 

\ Clown, and represents a showman, 
dressed in the traditional Pierrot costume, 
standing on a chair and making a nois\ 
oration, while one of his fellows in the back- 
ground beats a kettledrum. A light scarf 
which flutters about his upraised arm is in 
the right hand of the clown; the other arm 
is raised also and the head and the upper 
part of the body are thrown far back in 
an extravagant posture as he screams out 
some nonsense about the trick he is per- 
forming. His voice is strained and shrill, 
and he puts emphasis on every word—such 
is the manner of clowns and showmen the 
world over. The musician in the back- 
ground accompanies the speech with drum 
and cymbals. 

rhe vitality and the pathos of this work 
elude analysis. It is miraculous. The pa- 
thos cannot be talked about without danger 
of sentimentality; each sensitive beholder, 
in any event, will make his own pathetic 
interpretation. But the means by which 
the expression of movement is attained 
are fair subjects for our astonished com- 
ment. There are no detailed statements 
of fact. The left hand, for instance, is half 
a dozen seemingly formless scratches, vet 
in the result there is the hand with palm 
turned upward, each finger and the thumb 
stretched out taut, with the strain of the 
intricate and instantaneous gesture felt 
not alone in the hand but in the arm and 
shoulder as well. The chair is kept upright 
by adroit balancing during these wild ges- 
ticulations and the clown’s bent 
slightly, are tense with the effort; the weight 
of the body rests full on the feet and the feet 
with cat-like nicety grip the chair-seat 
toward its edges; the cords of the neck 
stand out in the strain of screaming, and a 
shrill sound comes from the mouth; the 
bent-back figure has the rapidity and recoil 


legs, 


lhe most transitory feelings of the artist, | 
at the time of its doing—his very puls 
beats, one might almost say—record them. 
selves in the work. The line is light and | 
softly touched in as he feels his way, flut. | 
tering as he thinks of agitated draperies 
and loose garments, fierce and swift wher 
weight or strain is to be expressed. This sort 
of drawing Rembrandt made in his most 
spontaneous moments when the energy of | 
creative impulse, in a Way no one can ex 
plain, superseded the facts of form. 
Bryson BURROUGHS, 


THE DESIGNS OF 
CUVILLIES 


DOORS AFTER 
FRANCOIS DE 


Among the names of those artists who| 
in the early eighteenth century carried the 
French style into Germany, that of Fran- 
cois de Cuvilliés is one of the most elo- 
quent. Any one who has seen the so-called 
Reichen Zimmer in the Residenz at Munich 
or that jittle hunting-lodge, the Amalien- 
burg, in the park at Nymphenburg could 
not have failed to be impressed by the 
beauty and richness of the decoration and 
the extraordinary inventiveness of the de- 


sign. These interiors probably represent 
the highest achievement of the rococo 





stvle in Germany, and they are the work 
of Cuvilliés. It is gratifying, therefore, to 
announce the acquisition by the Museum 
of two double-doors, together with trims 
and one set of entre-portes, which may 
safely be assigned to this famous decorator. 

Jean Francois Cuvilliés was born at 
Soissons on the twenty-third of October, 
1695. At an early age he entered the house- 
hold the Elector 
Bavaria, probably while the latter was 
stopping with his court at Mons. At any 
rate he begins to figure in the accounts of 
the Elector’s household under the name of 
Couvillier as early as 1711. He accompan- 
ied Max-Emanuel on his return to Munich 
in 1715, and was given a chance to try out 
his artistic abilities in the draughting- 


of 
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room of the director-general of works. 
Despite his frail health he wished to enter 
the engineers’ corps, and to this effect 
passed successfully the examinations in 
mathematics and fortifications and was 
assigned to the Elector’s regiment. But 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 

was likewise architect to the latter’s brother, 
the Elector Clement-August of Cologne, 
by whom in 1738 he was made a gentil- 
homme de bouche, which gave him the pri- 
vilege of using the nobiliary particle in his 
name. From now on he signs himself Fran- 






































when he asked to be put into active service 
the Elector instead sent him to Paris, 
where he studied from 1720 to 1724 under 
the architect, Francois Blondel. 

Shortly after his return to Munich he 
Was appointed court architect, an honor 
which for a while he shared with Joseph 
Effner. He continued to hold this position 
under the new elector, Charles-Albert, and 


DOORS WITH GILDED CARVING ON A WHITI 
SOUTH GERMAN, 


GROUND 
1730 1740 
cois de Cuvilliés. Later, when Charles- 
Albert was made emperor, Cuvilliés  re- 


ceived the title of Architect to His Imperial 
Majesty. Finally in 1763 he was made di- 
rector of the buildings of the crown. He 
died in 1768, leaving a son of the same 
name, who succeeded to his father’s posi- 
tion at the Bavarian court. 

Che list of Cuvilliés’ work is too lengthy 
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a one to give here in its entirety.' He is 
most famous today, however, for the hunt- 
ing-lodges of Falkenlust and Amalienburg, 
and the Reichen Zimmer in the 
dence at Munich. He published three col- 
lections of his designs, in 1738, 1745, and 


1750 


roval resi- 


The doors which the Museum has just 
acquired come from the Benedictine Mon- 


astery of the Holy 
Cross near Donau- 
worth. At the mo- 


ment no evidence is 
available of Cu- 
villiés’ having been 
emploved by this 
monastery, but as 
the list of his works 
incomplete 
this is not strange. 
It is interesting to 
note in this connec- 
tion, however, that 
In 1737 he was em- 
ploved by the Bene- 
dictine Order at the 
summer abbey of 
Benediktbeuren. 
But lack of definite 
documentary proof 
makes it 


is still 





necessary 
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1737- That which marks them 
most strongly as designed by Cuvilliés jg 
the curious manner in which the foliage 
flies out from the mouldings into the 
plain surfaces of the stiles, a peculiarity 
which ts characteristic of Cuvilliés’ work 
and mav be clearly seen in the salon of the 
Reichen Zimmer. 

lhe large panels of the doors are ornately 
and charmingly dec- 
orated with groups 
of pendent trophies, 
partly ecclesiastical, 


1730 and 


4 


partly secular in 
character. Two of 
the best involve 


musical instruments 
(fig. 1), which sug- 
gests that they may 
possibly have open- 
music 
others 


cons'st of ecclesias- 


into a 
Two 


ed 


room. 


tical vessels (fig. 2); 
lavabos, — chalices, 
and ciboriums are 
suspended in 
lightful profusion. 
Writing materials 
and what are prob- 
ably the arms of the 


de- 








to attribute the monastery (a_ stag 
doors to him wholly ramping against a 
on the basis of other rocky. cliff, with a 
known examples of large star overhead) 
his work. pic. 2 form the third 

One of the sets Of peraits OF DOORS THE DESIGN OF WHICH 1s 8foup. The panels of 
doors, that with ec- ATTRIBUTED TO FRANCOIS DE CUVILI ifs the entre-portes are 
clesiastical motifs, decorated in white 
is White with gilded carving on both and goldand are in comparatively low relief. 
sides. The other is similarly carved and The decoration of the doors in the Rei- 
white and gilt on one side but on the chen Zimmer is, to be sure, much more 


reverse 1s painted with garden scenes in 
tones of a soft brownish green. The doors 
well typify the transition between the heavy 
mouldings and symmetrical arrangement of 
the Louis XIV style and the lighter and 
more florid tendencies of the rococo move- 
ment. They probably date to the same 
period as the rooms in the Residenz at 
Munich, which were carried out between 

‘cf. Thieme und Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon 
der Bildenden Kiinstler, vol. VIII, p. 222 


elaborate than that of our doors but the 
more one studies them the more one realizes 
the resemblance. The character of the carv- 
ing especially appears to be very similar. 
The carving in the Reitchen Zimmer was 
done by three men, Adam Pichler, Joachim 
Dietrich, and Wenzelaus Mirofsky, and it is 
possible that one of these men was the car- 
ver of the Museum doors. The doors were at 
one time in the collection of Georg Hirth 
in Munich. PRESTON REMINGTON. 
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WOODCUT 


WOODCUT BOOKS BEFORE 1550 


ECAUSE many most 
interesting and beau- 
tiful prints have 
made their appear- 
ance primarily or on- 
ly book illustra- 
tions, the collecting 
of illustrations has 
been recognized from 
Print Room to be an 


as 














of the 
integral, though minor, part of its task. 
As between acquiring these illustrations 
singly or in the books for which they 


the start 


were intended, it has seemed obvious 
that the latter method is to be followed, 
if for no other reason than that the texts 


and the margins of books are their nat- 


ural frames and in many instances are 
controlling factors in their design. The 


number of illustrated books is so great, 
and there are such vast accumulations 
of them in our public and university li- 
braries, that the task of the Print Room 
has been considered as being not so much 
the acquisition of a great number of them 
as the putting together of a small, homo- 
geneous, and easily accessible group, com- 
posed of typical specimens of each of the 
more important modes, so arranged that 
their value and interest as picture books 
rather than as texts or typographical speci- 
mens shall be emphasized. The result of 
this policy has been the gradual formation 
of a small but carefully selected collection 
which, while not free from obvious lacunae, 


—— 15] 
a 2 
7; Tn et Qn, ae 
Anas KR LO f 


FROM AESOP’S FABLES. VENICE, DE 









































BONELLIS, 


1497 


now affords the student a more concise 
view of the history of illustration as a fine 
art than any other American collection con- 
taining similar material that is known to 
the present writer. For obvious reasons the 
collection is far richer in woodcut books 
than in those containing copperplates or 
lithographs. Their illustrations range in 
date from some originally printed in 1467 
to some printed during the current year, 
and, at least in so far as the relief print is 
concerned, they contain masterpieces of al- 
most all of the more important schools. 

As general statements of the foregoing 
kind depend for their value almost entirely 
upon knowledge of the sense of values of 
those who make them, it has seemed that 
perhaps the best way of indicating the in- 
terest and importance of the collection as 
it now stands is to call attention to a small 
but select list of some of the picture books 


printed before 1550 now in the Print 
Room. To that end the following list of 


sixty books has been prepared. It contains 
only the titles of woodcut books, and many 
large and very important groups are either 
not represented at all the Savo- 
narolas) or by only one or two examples 
(e.g., the books illustrated by Diirer). To 
those who are acquainted with the names 
on the list it should have its definite signi- 
ficance. 


(e.2., 


GERMAN ILLUSTRATIONS 


\ugsburg. 
Speculum humanae salvationis. Zainer, 
[c. 1473]. (H. *14929) 
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Rodericus, Spiegel menschliches lebens. \ntichristi. [Wittenberg, Grunenberg, P. Coc 
> } . VOL 
; > 7 ( ‘i ( 152! . 

i Bamler, 1479. (H. *13949) 521} Grap 
m. ; lieril lari 72 Weiditz. An 
Boccaccio, de mulieribus claris. Zainer, Cicero, Officia. Augsburg, Steyner, 1531 

1473. (H. *3320) 
E. Altdorfer. 
Cologne. , 
Ars moriendi. [Gotz, c.1475].(Gesamt 2572) Bible. Liibeck, Dietz, 1534. 
Mainz. Holbein. 
Breydenbach, Itinerarium. Reuwich, Historiarum ueteris Instrumenti ]cones 
1486. (H. *3956) Lvons, Trechsel, 1538. 
. ~ . 
Cui funt 024 aquilz:Cui ftigmata quings:Poctze 
Bilbilis affertor:Pozticus:Auctoz adett. | 
| 
(7 1o.Francifci Q.uintiani Sto Bririani Poete Laureati 
Dz fyllabarum quantitate Epographiz Ser. 
WOODCUT FROM STOA, DE SYLLABARUM 
PAVIA, PAUCIDRAPIUS, 1511 

Liibeck. H.S. Beham. 

a Kempis, Imitation. [Brandiss], 14809. lypi in Apocalypsi Joannis. Frankfort, 
(Schr. 5349) Egenolff, 1530. 

Wolgemut. See 

Schatzbehalter. Nuremberg, Koberger, Apianus, Astronomicum Caesareum. In- 
1491. (H. *14507) golstadt, Apianus, 1540. 
- / 
Diirer. H 
LaTour-Landry, Der Ritter von Turn. San 
Basel, Furter, 1513. Zwolle. 
Schiufelein & Baldung. ludolphus, Leven ons liefs heren. Os, 
Pinder, Speculum passionis. Nuremberg, 1495. (Camp. 1184) 
Pinder, 1507. \ntwerp. | 

Burgkmair. Fasciculus mirre. H. Eckert van Hom- Par 
Geiler, Das Buch Granatapfel. Augs- burch, 18 Jan. 1518. En 

“ru 
burg, Otmar, 1510. Lucas of Leyden. " 
‘ =" . ; : C 

Cranach I]. Cornelius Aurelius, Cronycke van Hol- ee 

Melancthon, Antithesis . Christi et landt. Leyden, Severs, 1517. ly 
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berg : ; 

8, P. Cock van Aloost. Horae B.V.M. Pigouchet, 22 Aug. 1408. 
Grapheus, Entree du Prince Philipes. (Boh. 593) 

Antwerp, Cock, 1550. Bible en Francoiz. [Verard, c. 1501-1510] 


{ PROEMIO DI SER ALEXANDRO BRACCIO AL 
preftantiffimo & excellentiffimo giouane Lorézo di Pier fra 
cefco de Medici fopra la traductione duna byftoria di due a, 
mes manti compofta dalla felice memoria di Papa Pio . ii. 


1531, 























=3T | Enche molti fieno li exempli Lorézo mio excel 
lentiffimo t pequali faciimente in altri ho potu 
| tocomprehendere quanto fieno ualide & gran 
mA NE di leforze damore & molte carte habbi riuolte: 
48} doue lincendii fuoi fitratano & fannofi mani 
——! fetiznientedimaco alchuna cofa non ha potuto 
piu ucramente monftrarmi laTua potentia:che lo experimento 
che bo factoin me fteflosconciofia cofa che nella mia florid: eta 

| a 






ort, 


In- 


Os, TITLE PAGE TO PICCOLOMINI, STORIA DI DUE AMANTI 
FLORENCE, PACINI, [XV CENTURY] 


FRANCE, (Pettigrew II. 106.3) 
Horae B.V.M Kerver, 22 Dec. 1500. 
(Boh. 750) 


m- 
Paris. 
Eruditorium Penitentiale. [Caillaut, x\ 
cent.]. (Pel. 4023) [royes. 
la danse des aueugles. Le Petit Laurens, Desrey, Postilles et Expositions. 
[xv cent.]. (Murray Fr. 377) Le Rouge, 1492. (H-C. 6097) 


G, 
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Guillaume Le Roy (?) 
Ovid, Metamorphoses Lvons, Guev- 
nard, 1510. 
Tory. 
Horae B.V.M. Paris, Mallard, 1541 
(Boh. 1089) 
Jean Cousin, attributed to 
Orus Apollo. Paris, Kerver, 1543. 
Cebes de Thebes, Le Tableau de. Paris, 


Janot, 1543. 
Colonna, Discours du 
phile. Paris, Kerver, 1546. 


Per ynge de Polt- 


ITALY. 


Rome. 
lurrecremata, Meditations. Han, 1473. 
(H. *15724) 
Verona. 
Valturius, de re militari. Johannes ex 
Verona, 1472. (H. *15847) 
Aesop, Fables. Alvisi, 1479. (Gesamt 428) 
Florence. 
Jacopone da 
1490. (K. 
Calandri, Arithmetica. Morgiani & Ma- 
gonza, 1491. (K. 77 a) 
Piccolomini, 


Bonacorsi, 


Todi, 


220) 


| aude. 


Storia di due amanti. 

Pacini, [xv cent.]. (K. 330 b) 

Capranica, Arte del ben morire. 
cent.]. (K. 40 a) 

Politian, La Giostra di Giuliano de 
Medici. [xv cent.]. (K. 336 a) 

Fior di Virtu Hystoriato. Gianstephano 
di Carlo da Pavia, 1510. 

Frezzi, Quatriregio. Pacini, 1508. (K. 164) 

Boccaccio, Ninfale Panizzi, 
1568. (K. 66) 

Epistole Lezzioni et 
1500. 

Venice. 

Ars Moriendi. [xv cent.]. (Essling 271) 

Capranica, Arte del ben morire. Clein & 
Himel, 1490. (Essling 271 bis) 

Bonaventura, Meditatione sopra la pas- 
sione. Codeca, 1490. (Essling 406) 

Justiniano, Doctrina della vita monas- 
tica. [Benali], 1494. (Essling 757) 

Herodotus. de Gregoriis, 1494. (Essling 
735) 

\esop, Fables. M. de Bonellis, 1497. (Ge- 
samt 437) 

Ovid, Metamorphoses. 
(Essling 225) 


[xv 


Fiesolano. 


Vangeli. Giunta, 


Giunta, 1501. 
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Colonna Hypnerotomachia. Aldus, 1499, 
(Essling 1198) 


Horae B.V.M. Giunta, 1505. (Essling 
470) 
Epistole Evangelii. Vitali, 1510. (Essling 
194 bis) 
Como 
Vitruvius, de architectura. G. de Ponte 
rsaa.. CK. 362) 
Fano 


Vigerius, Decachordum  Christianum 
Soncino, 1507. 
Ferrara 
Bergomensis, de claris mulieribus. Rossi 


1497. (H. *2813) 


Milan 
Missale Romanum. Pachel, 1499. (K. 
249 C) 
Pavia 
Stoa, de syllabarum. Paucidrapius, 1511. 
(K. 337) 


Rome 
Mirabilia Romae. [Besicken, xv cent.] 
Saluzzo 
Vivaldus, Aureum 
1503. (K. 304) 


Opus. le Signerre 


RICKETTS BINDINGS 


Che revival of the arts of the book in the 
“aesthetic nineties” of the last century was 
not confined to typography and illustration 
alone; the exterior decoration of the book 
was also a matter of concern. Charles 
Ricketts, Cobden Sanderson, Douglas 
Cockerell, and others, both in England and 
on the Continent, opposed to the dull tra- 
ditionalism—and worse—of the commercial 
binder freshness of invention, appropriate- 
ness of design, beauty. Among the most 
gifted of these pioneers, certainly the one 
whose influence has done most to ameliorate 


the decoration of publishers’ bindings 1s 


Charles Ricketts. 

Ricketts’s designs for book-covers are 
comparatively few in number. Work in this 
field is only one of the many activities— 
painting, illustrating, wood-engraving, print- 
ing, tvpe-designing, writing, stage produc 
tion—through which his versatility has 
found expression. But quantity, after all, 
is a secondary consideration. It is not 
number, but quality, that gives Ricketts 
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an assured position among those who have 
promoted the renaissance of bookbinding. 

Simplicity, restraint, exquisite refine- 
ment distinguish all his work, whether it 
takes the form of an “all-over” pattern, 
or of a stylized pictorial composition. Per- 
haps the most characteristic feature of his 
bindings is the use of fine lines in delicately 
proportioned designs of architectural qual- 
ity, usually relieved by the introduction of 
a few decorative motives, such as leaves or 
acorns strictly conventionalized. Whereas 
Morris turned back to the Gothic age for 
inspiration, Ricketts has found his in the 
Renaissance. This is manifest in many of 
his bindings, as it is in the book decora- 
tions and the books themselves printed 
under his direction at the Vale Press. But 
inspiration does not mean imitation. What 
the past had to give him Ricketts has made 
his own; his style is thoroughly personal. 

There is now on exhibition in Gallery ] 8 
for a period of two months a collection of 
Ricketts bindings, lent by Harold Bell. 
In making this collection, which is prob- 
ably unique, Mr. Bell has restricted himself 
to true bindings and publishers’ cases 
(excluding decorated paper and 
boards). The collection includes four signed 
leather bindings, hand-tooled and gilt; two 
leather bindings executed in part with 
Ricketts’s tools and somewhat in his style, 
but unsigned; and _ thirteen publishers’ 
cases stamped in gold, in gold and colors, 
or in blind, on vellum or cloth. The group 
of publishers’ cases is complete, with the 
exception noted above, as far as Mr. Bell 
has been able to ascertain. Incidentally, 
it may be noted that all these publishers’ 
bindings are in immaculate condition. The 
group of leather bindings, although repre- 
sentative, naturally does not include all of 
Ricketts’s productions in this class. The 
following list of the books on exhibition 
has been prepared by Mr. Bell. 

JoserH BRECK. 


covers 


List oF BINDINGS 
DrsSIGNED BY CHARLES Ricketts, A. R. A 


I. LEATHER HAND-TOOLED AND 
GILT. 
A. Signed H R (= Hacon and Ricketts). 


1. D. G. Rossetti, Hand and Soul. Hammer- 


BINDINGS, 
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smith: The Kelmscott Press, 1895. Red 
levant morocco, design on both covers and 
back. 2. Apuleius, The Marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche. London: Hacon and Ricketts, 
1897 (Vale Press). Green levant morocco, 
design on both covers and back. 3. Chatter- 
ton, The Rowley Poems. London: Hacon 
and Ricketts, 1898 (Vale Press). Red le- 
vant morocco, design on both covers and 
back. 4. D. G. Rossetti, The Blessed Dam- 
ozel. London: Hacon and Ricketts, 1898 
(Vale Press). Red levant morocco, design 
on both covers and back. 

B. Imitations. Unsigned. 5. The Floure 
and the Leaf, Hammersmith: The 
Kelmscott Press, 1896. Green levant mo- 
rocco, design on both covers and back 
Executed in part with Ricketts’s tools and 


Ctc. 


in a travesty of his manner. 6. Michae! 
Field, The World at Auction. London: 
Hacon and Ricketts, 1898 (Vale Press) 


Rose niger morocco, design on both covers 
and back. Executed in part with Ricketts’s 
tools and somewhat in his manner. 

[|]. PUBLISHERS’ BINDINGS, BLOCKED. 

\. Gold on vellum. Signed C R. 7. Lord 
de Tabley, Poems Dramatic and Lyrical 
London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane, 
1893. Design on both covers and back. 8. 
J. A. Symonds, In the Key of Blue. London: 
Elkin Mathews and John Lane, 1893. 
Design on both covers and back. 9. John 
Gray, Silverpoints. London: Elkin Math- 
ews and John Lane, 1893. Design on both 
covers; back blank. 10. Chapman and Mar- 
lowe, Hero and Leander. London: Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane, 1894. Design on 
both covers and back. 11. Oscar Wilde 
The Sphinx. London: Elkin Mathews and 
John Lane, 1894. Designs (different) on 
both covers and back. 

B. Gold on white or cream cloth. 12 
Gordon Bottomley, King Lear’s Wife, etc. 
London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 
White cloth, design on upper cover and 
back. Unsigned. 13. Ibid, Gruach and Bri- 
tain’s Daughter. London: Constable and 
Cos, tio White cloth, design on 
upper cover and back. Signed C R. 14. 
Ibid, A Vision of Giorgione. London: Con- 
stable and Co., Ltd., 1921. Cream cloth, 
design on upper cover and back. Unsigned. 
Thirty Years. London: 


1O20. 


1Q21 


15. Ibid, Poems of 
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Constable and Co., Ltd., 1925. Cream cloth, 
design on upper cover and back. Unsigned; 
there is a note on the verso of the title-page 
stating that Ricketts designed the binding. 

C. Colored cloth (a) in 
gold, (b) in gold and color, (c) in blind. 
(a) 16. John Gray, Silverpoints. Gold on 
green cloth; same design as No. 9. 17. The 
Pageant. London: Henry and Co., 1896 
1897. 2 vols. Rose-drab cloth, design in gold 
on upper cover and back. Unsigned; there is 
a note in the Foreword to Vol. II, stating 
that Ricketts designed the binding. (b) 18. 
Oscar Wilde, A House of Pomegranates. 
London: James R. Osgood, McIlvaine and 
Co., 1891. Light tan cloth, apple green back, 
design in gold and brownish red on upper 
cover, and in gold on back. Signed C R. 
(c) 19. Shakespeare, King Lear. London: 
Hacon and Ricketts, 1900 (Vale Press). 
Green cloth, design in blind on both covers, 
and in blind and gold on back. Unsigned. 
[his design was used on the thirty-eight 
volumes of the Vale Shakespeare and on 
Marlowe’s Doctor faustus. The first vol- 
ume in the series appeared in 1900. 


with designs 


A MEDIAEVAL VESTMEN|] 


An important event in the history of the 
Museum collection of textile fabrics is re- 
corded in the recent purchase of an em- 
broidered chasuble of opus anglicanum 
dating from the first decade of the four- 
teenth century (figs. 1, 3), a piece of the 
same great period that produced the Syon 
cope a detail from which is illustrated in fig- 
ure 2 (a treasured possession of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum), the cope at Pienza, 
the one at Vich, the Butler-Bowden cope 
(privately owned), and the few scattered 
documents preserved in continental mu- 
seums and church treasuries. It is the first 
example of this exceptionally rare type of 
vestment to come to America, and that it is 
now the property of the Metropolitan 
Museum is due to the very gracious and 
generous attitude of George Durlacher of 
London, from whom it was acquired. 

rhis chasuble and the cope owned by the 
Butler-Bowden family, which De Farcy,! 

1M. Louis De Farcy, La Broderie du XI* 
siécle jusqu’a nos jours, Angers, 1890, p. 50 
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quoting M. Darcel, describes as one of the 
rarest examples of opus anglicanum that 
have come down to us, were designed with. 
out doubt for the same set of vestments, as 
the ‘‘histories,”’ saints, and apostles corre- 
spond in every particular; the trellis arcad- 
ing is identical and the character of the 
work the same; and the introduction of the 
faldstool supporting the seated angels, a 
feature of greatest rarity, appears in both. 

To those appreciative of the beauty of 
this ancient document, its appearance in a 
public mart savored almost of sacrilege; 
sentiment, however, must often be of 
secondary consideration—fortunately, so 
far as American collections are concerned, 
else fewer treasures would cross the ocean, 

For the history of this piece we must turn 
to the account furnished by its former 
owner, Lt. Col. Raleigh Chichester-Consta- 
ble of Burton Constable, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, who in a letter recently addressed to 
the Director of this Museum, vividly por- 
trays the picturesque surroundings that for 
centuries sheltered this heirloom within the 
cloistered fastnesses of one of England’s 
great families. 

The Burton Constable family dates back 
to the Domesday Book. Today the estate 
is the principal manor in the seigniory of 
Holderness—created by William the Con- 
queror—where the two crenelated towers 
of its late Tudor mansion built around three 
sides of a quadrangle rise above the treetops 
of a wooded park covering seven hundred 
acres. On the north side of the house mul- 
lioned windows give on to a flower-bordered 
lawn that slopes down to a pond; the south 
side overlooks a walled-in courtyard; on 
the west front the doorway with high sash 
windows opens into a lovely Italian garden 
extending a hundred yards to the fosse. 
Such was the home of the chasuble for a 
little less than four hundred years and it 
was here, in the sacristy off the private 
chapel, that Colonel Chichester-Constable 
discovered the vestment when, succeeding 
Sir Talbot Constable, he took over the 
property in 1894. 

lhe founding of this titled family reads 
like a romance. In the Domesday Book the 
Manor of Burton Constable is recorded 
under the name of “Santri Burton” as a 
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possession of the Archbishop of York. 
Shortly after it came to be known as Eren- 
burgh Burton, whose chatelaine was the 
widow of one Gilbert de Alost. In the 
neighborhood of Santri Burton some ten 
miles toward the the estate of 
Halsham, the original home in England of 
the family of Constable. Here dwelt a kins- 
man of the Conqueror, a considerable war- 
rior named in the list of Battle Abbey and 


sea Was 





: % V/, 


Courtesy of the Victoria & Albert Museum. 
FIG. 2. FIGURE OF PAUL 
IN THE SYON 





SAINT 
COPI 


in the Tower of London, whose eldest son, 
Ulbert de Constable, wooed and won the 
heiress of Erenburgh Burton. So com- 
mences the history of Burton-Constable. 
It is further recounted that the fair mistress 
of Burton ‘“‘went to live in the house of her 
lord—for Halsham was a mightier place 
than Burton.” Only an outline in the 
ground now indicates the splendid propor- 
tions of the old mansion that occupied a site 
near the present Halsham church. This 
church, Protestant since the Reformation, 
has in it a Constable chapel which, with the 
vault, has always been recognized as con- 
secrated to the old faith. In its unbroken 
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Catholic tradition and in its unyielding ad- 
herence to its faith the ancient Manor of 
Burton Constable is probably unique in the 
history of English manor houses. 

rhe oldest part of the present building 
is found in the south wing, where a vast 
room of church-like proportions recalls the 
thirteenth-century mode of life in which the 
Lord of the Manor dwelt in the “‘solar”’ 
that portion of the room occupied by the 
family, or the head of the house, and prob- 
ably also used as a chapel—separated from 
the domestic quarters of the household by 
a curtain stretched between the two side 
walls. 

Such available data as relate to the his- 
tory of the chasuble have been unearthed 
among the family documents preserved in 
the “vaulted muniment room packed high 
of boxes filled with ancient deeds and manu- 
scripts dating from the earliest times of 
Anglo-Norman history.’’ Here records dis- 
close the fact that the old house was en- 
larged during the lifetime of John Constable, 
who was born in 1521 and who succeeded his 
father as owner of Burton Constable in 1542. 

“In 1555 Sir John Constable, Knight, 

. a Councillor of the North and a man of 
substance, builds on to his ‘goodly Manor 
house of antient building’ a ‘new addition 
of a greater Beauty on the North Part 
thereof... with hall Courting Great Cham- 
ber Parlour & many good lodgings. Buttery 
Pantry wine sellar & Common sellar, Brew- 
house, Bakehouse Stables divers Barus 
Lardenois Gardener Orchards & Gardens 
with a fair Chappell,’” a chapel evidently 
of some pretensions, for which Sir John 
acquired panels of beautiful Gothic tracery 

and (as Colonel Chichester-Constable 
thinks) possibly the chasuble—from the 
neighboring chapel of Saint James Sutton, 
an historical edifice dating back to the pon- 
tificate of Salter Grey, Archbishop of York 
(about 1247). But the “fair chappell’’ has 
disappeared and documents as yet fail to 
disclose whether it formed a part of the 
house or whether it was a detached building 
located somewhere within the confines of 
the park. 

Before enlarging his house, however, Sir 
John took as his first wife Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the eighth Lord Scroope of 
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Bolton Castle, member of a Catholic family 
of illustrious descent, and it is in the will 
of this Lady Margaret, discovered among 
the old parchments and manuscripts stored 


in the muniment room, that, according to 
Colonel Chichester-Constable, mention ts 


In this document, 


is be- 


of the chasuble. 
‘ye antient vestment”’ 
ve faire chappelle,”’ a refer- 


made 
dated 
queathed to 
ence which would seem to indicate that the 
chasuble was an heirloom handed down in 
her own family, the Scroopes, as otherwise 
it would not have been hers to bequeath. 

embroideries of this type 
by roval command 


15590, 


Sumptuous 
were usually 
as gifts to reigning popes or other digni- 
taries; and it is not improbable that the 
set of vestments of which the Museum 
chasuble once formed a part may have been 
worked for Edward III, possibly as a mem- 
orial to his murdered father, Edward II. 
his is suggested by the close resemblance 
between certain features in the illuminated 
manuscript of Walter de Milemete, “Liber 
de officiis Regum,” written for Edward II] 
in 1326, and corresponding details in the 
the oak leaves and acorns and 


created 


chasuble 
the recurrent leopard-head motive? (royal 
introduced in the border of the 
placed in the 


insignia), 
manuscript and similarly 
trellis arcades of the chasuble. The leopard 
head appears as a medallion ornament not 
only in the girdle of the Black Prince but 
also on the pommel of his sword. 

The iconography of the chasuble also 
lends itself to this theory. It was the custom 


*'The leopard’s head appears as an architec- 
tural detail in Tewkesbury Abbey (1178-1200) 
and also as a tile motive in the Abbey Church of 
Evesham. Vetusta Monumenta, vol. V, pls 
XXXVII, XXXVIII, XLVI, LXVIII. 

lhe leopard’s head as a silver mark was estab- 
lished by statute in 1300, and in 1363 it is called 
the King’s Mark Some confusion and errors 
appear to have existed with regard to this term, 
due to the fact that in the Old French language 


of early English statutes the heraldic term 
“leopart’’ means a lion passant guardant. The 


arms of England which from the time of Henry 
111 have been three lions passant guardant are 
described in Old French as “three leoparts.”’ 
I'he leopard’s head therefore is properly the 
head of a lion passant guardant, that is, a lion’s 
front face. Charles James Jackson, English 
Goldsmiths and their Marks, London, 1905, p 
48 
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in English ecclesiastical work of this period 
to figure martyred kings among the saints, 
Presuming that the vestment was designed 
for Edward III, in the central group on the 
back of the chasuble—the Adoration of the 
Magi (fig. 4), with figures designed in the 
manner of the English primitives in the 
Painted Chamber of Westminster—the 
kneeling king with saintly features would 
represent Edward the Confessor,’ while the 
two standing kings on the right would be 
the youthful sovereign, Edward III, and 
his martyred father. 

If, as has been suggested, the chasuble 
was an heirloom in the Scroope family, 
which also dates back to the Domesday 
Book, the ancestors of Lady Margaret who 
bequeathed it to the Burton Constable 
chapel were sufficiently to both 
Edward II and Edward III to make such 
inheritance possible when one considers the 
high offices occupied by several members 
of the Scroope family during the reigns of 
these two kings. In the Wardrobe accounts 
of Edward II the following entry appears 
under date of 1321: 

“To Geoffry le Scrop, King’s Serjeant, 
staying near the person of the King by his 
order, when journeying through divers 
parts of England in the months of April, 
May and June in the present fourteenth 
year, of the King’s gift for his expenses in 
so staying: 13 |. 6s. 8d.’’4 Geoffry le Scrop, 
who died in 1340, was a chief justice of 
the King’s Bench upon whom Edward II 
bestowed a great castle and many honors. 
His son Henry, who was closely associated 
with Edward III, owned a castle near 
rhirsk and, dying in 1391, was buried at 
York Minster; while Richard, the son of 
Henry, born in 1350, was Archbishop of 
York from 1398 to 1405. A family of in- 
herited Catholic tradition that had for 
three generations been the recipient of 
Crown favor might readily have acquired 
by gift a royal vestment for use in some 
private chapel. Such a vestment, having 
survived the ravages of mob violence dur- 


close 


cf. figure of Edward the Confessor in Vetusta 
Monumenta, vol. VI, pl. XX XIX, fig. 20. 

‘Archaeologia or Miscellaneous Tracts. Society 
of Antiquarians of London, vol. XVI (1812), 
pp. 342 fl 
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ing the tragic years of the Commonwealth, 
would naturally become a cherished heir- 
loom days in the 


customary at 


least 


Mass 


to serve on great 
celebration of the 
Burton Constable 
So much for the history of the piece. But 
what of the fabric itself, the designer who 
created the historic groups, and the crafts- 
men who fashioned the delicate features 
and the sumptuous robes of its sacred per- 
sonagess Was the designer perhaps the 
‘““Master Walter” or one of his men, who 
in 1294 restored the mural decorations in 


























FIG. 5. 


GOLD STITCHERY, FRONT AND BACK 


REDRAWN FROM CHRISTIE, TAPESTRY AND 
EMBROIDERY WEAVING, FIG. 125 


the Painted Chamber of Westminster, or 
may it have been the Walter de Milemete 
of the ‘Liber de officiis Regum’’ who did 
the illuminated manuscript for Edward II 

a fascinating point that must still rest in 
spec ulation! 

As for the craftsmen who created these 
masterpieces of ros al needlework, the 
names of several who were working at this 
period have been preserved to us in the 
Wardrobe accounts of the kings, some of 
which have been recorded by Lethaby:5 

““(1) In 1307 Alexander le Settere (‘the 
arrowsmith, his surname probably derived 
from his father, and not the name of his 
own occupation’) came before the Mayor 
in the 35th year of the reign of King Ed- 


5W.R. Lethaby, in Burlington Magazine, vol. 
XXIX (1916), p. 74. 
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ward (the first) and received from Master 
William Testa, archdeacon in the dtocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry, £10 in part 
payment of £40 which he owed him ‘for 
that embroidered choir cope of his, which 
he bought, and which the same Alexander 
will befittingly complete, of the same 
breadth around as a certain cord: the same 
to be delivered during the fortnight after 
Easter next’ (this agreement was after- 
wards cancelled). 

““(2) In 1308 John Bonde and John de 
Stebenheth, clerk, came before the Mayor 
and delivered the embroidered cope of the 
value of £30. And the Mayor and Aldermen 
and commonalty did promise to pay 
(in certain instalments, one fourth being 
the share of Margery wife of John Steben- 
heth, and a fourth to Katherine daughter 
of Simon Godard of full age, and the re- 
mainder to John Bonde to the use of 
Thomas and Simon, children of Simon 
Godard). ‘The same cope was given by the 
Mayor and commonalty to the Bishop of 
Worcester at his consecration at Canter- 
bury.’ (From a will proved in 1331, leaving 
property to Margery, formerly wife of John 
Stebenheth and also to Simon, son of Simon 
Godard, it may be gathered that Margery 
was a daughter of Simon the elder.) 

““(3) In 1325, an instalment of £15 was 
still unpaid for the ‘embroidered cope of 
silk and gold’ which was given to the Bish- 
op of Worcester when he was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

Another name that has come down to us 
is that of one Rose, the wife of Jean de 
Bureford, who in 1317 embroidered a cope 
purchased by Queen Isabella, wife of Ed- 
ward I], by whom it was presented to Pope 
John XXII (1316-1334). Another interest- 
ing item states that between 1329 and 1337 
John of Gloucester is reputed to have em- 
broidered vestments for his monastery 
“‘with his own hand,”’ all of which indicates 
that while the great works were doubtless 
London trade productions, there were also 
individuals sufficiently skilled—as in the 

case of Rose, the wife of Jean de Bureford, 
competent to cater to royal patronage. 

A technique of such marvelous intricacy 
would inherited 
craftsmanship, and the fourteenth century 


suggest generations of 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
marked the close of the great period of Eng- 
lish needlework, when the art attained a 
perfection that has never been approached 
save in a few rare examples produced in 
Italy during the early Renaissance. In the 
Museum chasuble the gold that appears to 
be laid on the surface in a solid mass is 
worked in a stitch which the French termed 
le point couché rentré ou retiré (illustrated in 
fig. 5), a technique that was discontinued 
toward the close of the fourteenth century. 
It is difficult to understand how a strand of 
metal thread could be drawn through the 
surface of fine silk velvet at repeated points 
at no greater distance than a quarter of an 
inch without utterly destroying the fabric; 
but the deft fingers of these patient crafts- 
men performed feats quite as miraculous as 
any achievement of modern machinery. 

The velvet® used in these early vestments, 
which in this chasuble and in the Butler- 
Bowden cope is a ruby-toned silk weave 
of the finest quality, was probably imported 
from the Near East, where the looms of 
Herat and Khorasan were, in the thir- 
teenth century, of sufficient importance to 
attract the attention of the Mongol Em- 
peror, Abaka, who in the year 1268-Co 
honored these centers 
royal visit. 

Whether England’s familiarity with met- 
alwork may have enabled her to produce 
fine needles prior to the introduction of 
drawn steel’ it is impossible to state; but 
evidently needles of sufficient delicacy to 

®Arabic is the only language that has a special 
word to designate velvet: kathifet, derived from 
the name of the town where this fabric is sup- 
posed first to have been made. The European 
names are descriptive of the texture rather than 
special words for the fabric itself. Henri Algoud, 
Le Velours, p. 6. Kathifet is likewise the oldest 
fixed name known for velvet, which appears in 
European documents prior to the fourteenth 
century under various names (velux, velox, 
velous) sometimes applied also to other fabrics 
Francisque Michel, Etoffes de soie, d’or et 
d’argent, Paris, 1854, vol. 1, pp. 165-168. Henri 
\lgoud, Le Velours, p. 6. 

7 Drawn steel, so far as is known, dates from 
the early fifteenth century, about 1418. The- 
ophilus, a monk of St. Gall and a skilled gold- 
smith, describes minutely in a tenth-century 
manuscript the art of burnishing gold on mastic, 
and refers also to the use of wire-drawing dies 
and various methods of working iron and steel 
Lewis Kenneth, in a work on the wire-drawing 


industrial with a 
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produce work of the exquisite quality of 
opus anglicanum were somewhere available. 
lhe word needle* is first used in the Corpus 
Glossary (725), two centuries before the 
reign of the Saxon king Edward the Elder 
(901-925), whose daughters were taught 
to work with distaff and needle. Without 
doubt this very necessary implement. in 
the art of embroidery was, at least during 
the Middle Ages, sufficiently precious to 
warrant its being made of gold and silver 
as in ancient days.’ In the early thirteenth 
century silver needles were apparently in 





PEARLS 


ACORN OF SEED 


ON THE CHASUBLI 


FIG. O. 


use, as One Is Mentioned in a couplet of the 


Rose (1200-1230), which in 


Roman de la 
the Chaucer translation reads: 


\ sylvre nedle forth | drogh 
Out of an aguiler queynt y-nogh. 


he popular tradition as to the rarity of 
needles in Tudor England, due in no small 
part to the farcical comedy, Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, is doubtless an exaggeration; 
for an item in the English Rates of Custom 
in 1545 covering “pynnes the dossen thous- 
ande”’ would suggest that if that number of 
pins was in circulation there is no reason to 
industry, privately published, states that in 1292 
there were eight wire-drawers in Paris 

8cf. F. and H. Marshall, Old English Em- 
broidery, London, 1894; p. 50 illustrates bronze 
needles of the Roman and Saxon periods found 
in England. 

%cf. Tacitus, Life of Agricola, New York, 1858, 
Pp. 595, note 5 


/ 








BULLETIN OF THE 
believe that needles were any more scarce. 


However, the embroidery needles used in 


working the Museum chasuble must have 


been strong enough to carry the silk thread 
through two thicknesses of cloth—a thin 
canvas that covers the pile beneath the em- 
broidery and the closely woven body of the 
velvet itself—and at the same time fine 
enough to model the subtle features of the 
figures in a split stitch of hair-like delicacy. 

An early reference to the use of gold 
thread in embroidery is found in some lines 
written about 433 by Claudian, the Latin 
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XII-XTHT CENTURY 


FIG. 7. 


REDRAWN FROM BRAUN, DIE 


poet of Alexandria, in which the poet com- 
pliments the aged mother of Probinus and 
Olybius who with her own hands worked the 
purple and gold-embroidered robes (togae 
and pictae) to be worn by her sons in office: 


Che joyful mother plies her learned 


hands, 
And works all o’er the trabea golden 
bands, 


Draws the thin strips to all their 
length of gold, 

lo make the metal meaner threads 
enfold. 


his process in the preparation of gold 
thread prevailed also in mediaeval England 
where the Chancellor’s Roll for the fifty- 
sixth year of the reign of Henry III records 
the fact that the women not only did the 
embroidery but likewise prepared the gold 
thread in the magnificent frontal wrought 
for the high altar at Westminster. In this 
record the flattening of the metal is termed 
Operacio auri; the cutting of the metal into 
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ART 


narrow strips, scissura; and the winding of 
these strips about the silk thread, filatura.* 

In the goldwork of the Museum chasuble, 
which is fashioned in the old technique, no 
couching thread is visible on the perfectly 
flat surface; an effect obtained by drawing 
the gold thread through the velvet, where 
at the back a loop is formed—as shown in 
figure 5—through which the thread at the 
back passes to the next point where it has 
to come again to the face of the velvet to 
pass over the metal thread on the surface, 
in order again to draw it to the back. This 
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gold thread is in reality a silk thread wound 
with narrow strips of burnished metal that 
under the acid test proves to be tin the sur- 
face of which is coated with a layer of gold, 
like l’or battu (aurum verberatum) found 
in ancient embroideries such as the ante- 
pendium from the Onghena Collection pre- 
sented to the Musée de Cluny some years 
ago by M. de Rothschild. 

That the English craftsmen should have 
employed this native metal in their em- 
broideries may be due to two causes: first, 
that, tin being much more malleable than 
silver, the thread has greater pliability; 
and second, that while there was an abun- 
dant supply of tin in the Cornish mines, 
there was no silver and very little gold 
mines in the 
mountains and in Scotland. 

Opus anglicanum was once described as 
a term synonymous with broderte de perles, 
but among the twenty-one vestments listed 

Rock, Textile Fabrics, pp. XXXVf 
Kensington Museum, London, 1870. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
in the treasury of the Holy See in 1295 
only three were adorned with pearls. In 
some of the details of the Museum chasuble, 
the crescent and stars, the floral vase in 
the Annunciation group, the leopard heads 
and the acorns, the coarse, loose stitchery 
not easily accounted for in so perfect a 
work was explained by the discovery of an 
acorn, covered by the gimp binding, that 
still retained its original seed pearls," forty- 
one in number, which may be native 
pearls from the Scotch fisheries in the vi- 
cinity of Perth that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were still shipping large quantities 
to London (fig. 6).!* 

In studying the embroideries produced in 
England during the reigns of her early 
kings, one is constantly reminded that the 
British Isles in those days were not so re- 
mote from the established trade routes as 
might be imagined. From early Christian 
times Great Britainand Romehad carried on 
an extensive commerce in tin, and in Anglo- 
Norman days the ships of England’s mer- 
chant marine returned to port laden with 
every variety of rich merchandise. Guil- 
laume Fitz Stephen, describing London life 
of the twelfth century, refers to the commer- 
cial activity that attracted traders from all 
parts of the world and states further that 
Italian merchants of the day even traveled 
to the Orient to obtain silks for the London 
market where, according to Matthieu de 
Westminster, Venetians, Pisans, and Gen- 
oese gathered to trade in Oriental pearls 
and precious stones. 

rhe supremacy of English embroidery 
was due not only to native craftsmanship 
and a royal purse capable of procuring from 
distant lands such materials as were not 
available within the boundaries of Britain, 
but as well to the age that produced it, 
an age demanding of chivalrous knight- 
hood the picturesque setting of sumptuous 
habiliments, and of church dignitaries vest- 
ments of equal magnificence. It was such 
an age that gave birth to this chasuble. 
This, however, was recut at some period of 
its history (fig. 7), the Gothic bell shape 
being abandoned for the more practical 

1 Perles de semence. De Farcy, op. cit., p. 35 
_ 2 Tacitus, op. cit., p. 595, describes the pearl 
industry of Britain 
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ART 
form with open sides that lent greater 
freedom to the arms of the officiating priest. 
In the terrible mutilation that resulted 
from such alteration, the figures of Saint 
John the Evangelist and Saint John the 
Baptist, placed at the sides of the neck- 
band on the front, were sadly damaged; 
the heads of these saints now appear in the 
maniple which with the stole is made up of 
fragments of the original vestment. 

rhe personages represented in the em- 
broidery are, on the front, Saint John the 
Evangelist, Saint John the Baptist, Saint 
Peter, Saint Paul, Saint Andrew, and Saint 
James the Great, these figures being de- 
signed on a slightly larger scale than those 
on the back, which comprise in three beau- 
tifully grouped “‘histories’’ Christ and the 
Virgin enthroned, the Adoration of the 
Magi, and the Annunciation, in which 
Gabriel carries a scroll bearing the legend: 
Ave Maria gracia plena dns [Dominus] 
mecum, while in the left hand of the Virgin 
is an inscribed panel with the words Ecce, 
Ancilla Domini. These groups and the in- 
dividual saints and apostles are placed 
within arcades formed of twined oak 
branches similar to the arrangement found 
in the fragments at Vich and the Saint 
John Lateran cope. Of exceptional impor- 
tance in this chasuble and the Butler- 
Bowden cope is the introduction of the 
faldstool, upon which are seated the angels 

between the branching arcades—and the 
six saints, on the front of the vestments 
This form of ecclesiastical furniture was 
reserved for a king or a bishop and is oc- 
casionally found in early manuscripts. The 
type shown in the chasuble has terminals 
of dog heads except in the single instance 
of the faldstool of Saint John the Evan- 
gelist, where these take on the form of the 
Saint’s symbol, the eagle. 

The archaic drawing of the figures con- 
trasts strangely with the delicately modeled 
features of the saints, all of whom have the 
same protruding foreheads with features 
crowded down into the lower part of the 
face. Some of these may represent actual 
people, as several appear in other contem- 
porary works, especially that of the kneel- 
ing king—possible Edward the Confessor 

which in the Syon cope appears in the 
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role of Saint Paul (fig. 2) and again in the 
Corpus Christi fragments also preserved 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Che distinction of opus anglicanum, how- 
rest alone in the perfection 
of its technique, but in the genius of its 
por- 


ever, does not 


creators, which invests each subject 
traved with a vibrant power and solemnity, 
a dignity of regal splendor that seems to 
react instantly upon the spectator. 

rhe privilege of having an old-world doc- 
ument of such distinction, a vestment for 
centuries enveloped within the sacred rites 
of the Church that seems miraculously to 


have preserved it from every besetting 
peril, brings to those appreciative of its 


stately beauty a renewed sense of the 
eternal verities that is stabilizing, a mental 
attitude that creates a momentary respite 
from the distracting turmoil of modern 
life. 

The vestment will be shown in the Room 
of Recent Accessions and afterwards placed 


in Gallery C 19 FRANCES Morris. 
A MUNICIPAL MUSEUM 
Detrroit’s New Institute BUILDING 


Somewhere Charles Lamb speaks of “‘all 
that history, much that fiction weaves.” 
Fact presented imaginatively is, in sum, 
the achievement in the new building of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts 

\n impressive structure in 
modernized Italian 
definitely a civic 
out of general taxation and set 
department of the City’s work, there is no 
fiction about its exterior splendor or its 
very practical ground-plan. But its rooms 


modified, 
manner, 
paid for 


Renaissance 
monument, 
up as a 


and galleries plainly show by simple and 
pragmatic demonstration how fiction may 
warm fact, enliven it informingly, give it 
the slant light of life. For the objects stand 
before us not in the serried file of a classifi- 
cation by materials, but in new-made room 
arrangements, giving cultural pictures of 
the times that produced them. 

It is maintained by many that an object 
of art, 
lated from its contemporary associates, can 
become the focus only of a trained interest. 
[he general public, responding to cravings 


considered as a detached thing, iso- 
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that are innate, however untrained or 
hitherto neglected, may be counted upon 
to look at the piece as readily as though it 
were shown in adequate environment, but 
its understanding of the downright human- 
ness or “‘dailiness”’ of the obiect in its 
environment is bound to be hampered, if 
not frustrated. 

In museum practice today it 1s definitely 
understood that there is an interest to be 
propagated greater and more worthwhile 
than that of the specialized student of de- 
sign or of history of art, namely, just that 
of this generalist public. For, all modern 
specializing tendencies to the contrary, the 
type specialist must remain a species and 
the type generalist grandly continue as the 
main stem from which the former branches 
off. It is the cultivation of this public in- 
terest that is now the chief effort and duty 
of museums of art. For they conceive of 
the great mass of the public as a reservoir 
of potential talent out of which the pro- 
ducing artist is to be drawn and which 
serves at the same time as a more discrim- 
inating market for his creative wares. Put 
another way, one might say that the artist 
can keep ahead of the public—as indeed he 
should and, to prosper, must—only if both 
are in the running. A stultified or lethargic 
public taste is no test for the designer’s skill, 
nor does it spur his imagination. 

But the public is varied in its information 
and grasp; its personal, class, racial, and 
other interests are heterogeneous. How give 
it solidarity in this realization of the mu- 
seum’s public responsibilitvr To be sure, 
lectures, demonstration, and numerous 
other kinds of extension service are now the 
rule; a museum without some work of that 
kind is static—in this case equivalent to 
stagnant. Yet beyond any portion of the 
people touched by such effort there lies 
the great number of museum visitors who 
come to see, but too often consume their 
time and energy only in looking. This great 
number is reached and made to return by 
the skilful presentation of the collections 
and above all by such installation of mu- 
seum objects as will best portray the life- 
contacts of these objects at the time of 
their production. 

he American Wing ts proof of this. Its 
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ROMANESQUE AND EARLY CHRISTIAN ROOM 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
SHOWING CONCERTED ARRANGEMENT OF OBJECTS IN NEWLY DESIGNED 


ENVIRONMENT CHARACTERISTIC OF THE TIME 

















OUTDOOR COURT LOOKING TOWARD THE GOTHIC HALI 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
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basic appeal is not only patriotic—it comes 
not only from the discovery there of pic- 
tures in three dimensions to illustrate the 
lives of Washington and Franklin and the 
rest—it comes also and, from a psychologic 
viewpoint, primarily from the re-establish- 
ment of the art of the early times of our 
land in its characteristic relationships, in 
rooms or simulations of rooms, or alcoves, 
or in other groupings of objects related in 
life. Out of such displays a comprehensive 
picture is readily constructed, for it is in 
their associations that objects of art express 
the culture that produced them. An ethno- 
graphic element is introduced which en- 
hances the value of the art. 

It is this method of display which is so 
well illustrated in the Detroit Institute 
It follows a precedent, as does the American 
Wing,' although one not much in favor in 
this country hitherto. In fact, our own Mu- 
seum has period rooms and _ period-style 
groupings other than the American. The 
interest to us Is in the general adherence 
to the period-room method for all styles, 
in the fact that an entire museum has been 
devoted to this method of demonstrating 
the qualities of art. In that lies the real 
public significance of the Detroit project. 

rhe three major wings, centering about 
a great hall with a garden behind it, are 
devoted to European, Asiatic, and Amer- 
ican art. One follows through a circulatory 
system of chronologically arranged galler- 
ies, wherein a historic sequence of style 
pictures is presented. 

he American section, occupying three 
sides of a square at the left of the main hall, 
surrounds a group of three galleries for 
temporary exhibitions. It includes a two- 
story house from Philadelphia, with its 
own old staircase and a reproduced facade 
before which is space to pass by as though 
on a Street. 

The Asiatic centers about a 
covered baroque garden at the rear and 
on the main axis with the important central 
hall. The European section at the right of 


section 


1See The American Wing in Its Relation to 
the History of Museum Development, by Henry 
W. Kent, in the BULLETIN of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Nov., 1922, part II, pp. 14-16 
illus. 
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the latter again fills three sides of a square 
and encloses an open courtyard, an outdoor 
exhibition space, where stone and metal 
pieces are shown. The architectural treat- 
ment of this varies in accord with the 
period-room styles shown within, Gothic 
on one side, Renaissance on another, and 
on the third a suggestion of Antwerp and 
the north of Europe, even the brick cornice 
varying to accord with these treatments. 

With the exception of the three rooms for 
temporary exhibitions and oneor two rooms 
at inner angles of the building, all the gal- 
leries are sidelighted, a most significant 
fact in these days of extensively toplighted 
museums. A certain feasible room-size unit 
was worked out as the basis of the maxi- 
mum light distribution and this unit is 
used consistently, singly or in multiples, 
[hroughout, the great freedom of treat- 
ment appeals to the beholder, despite ar- 
bitrary conditions, and the impression is 
due entirely to the period-room method of 
display. 

This has been generally credited as a 
German innovation and is admirably illus- 
trated in museums at Munich, Darmstadt, 
Nuremberg, Magdeburg, and Liibeck, and 
at Zurich in Switzerland.' It was followed 
variously in Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den, and there included outdoor museums, 
whole villages, as well. The chief develop- 
ment of the type falls within the last forty 
years and the earliest example in our own 
country dates from 1907, when an installa- 
tion of Early American alcoves (actually 
three-sided rooms, the fourth side being a 
passage connecting the series) was made 
at the Essex Institute in Salem.? A closer 
parallel to the Detroit method, again Early 
American, is seen in the Pendleton House 
attached to the Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence.* 

In practice, this method of display im- 
plies the grouping of objects of all kinds 
representing the art of a given time in in- 
teriors actually old or reproduced literally 

*Museums and the Preservation of Early 
Houses, by George Francis Dow, in the BULLETIN 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Nov., 
1922, part II, pp. 16-20, illus. Also The Pendle- 
ton Collection (Rhode Island School of Design, 


Providence) and Its Setting, by L. Earle Rowe, 
same issue, pp. 21-23, illus 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
from authentic examples. It implies, further, 
in association with these style pictures, a 
number of other galleries or rooms in which 
pieces may be assembled according to any 
feasible method, probably according to a 
material-type classification, these supple- 
menting the actual or typical room arrange- 
ment and acting as a kind of extension of 
the artistic indications it offers. In any case, 
there is in the museums mentioned a metic- 
ulous attention to detail in the desire to 
achieve stylistic correctness and there is, 
in addition, the effort to aid the exhibits 
even outside the typical room schemes—by 
every manner of harmonious accessory, as 
in wall painting, paneling, pavement, and 
other factors in the environment. 

As to the application of this principle in 
Detroit, we note two or three considera- 
tions which seem to give it particular ex- 
cellence. There is a sequential regularity 
in the circulatory gallery system which is 
a distinct aid to study. Again, the rooms 
are only in few cases old and the architect, 
in collaboration with the staff, was repeat- 
edly called upon to design stylistically 
harmonious backgrounds which must abet 
the room arrangement as a_ period-style 
unit and at the same time accord with 
building limitations. Further, all the rooms 
have been treated with consummate skill 
as artistic units in themselves, that is, as 
exemplifications of principles of decoration; 
all details, door frames, ventilator grilles, 
visitors’ benches, etc., are brought into the 
scheme. Finally, there is throughout a lib- 
eral use of color and a regard for the psy- 


ACCESSIONS 
THE PHoToGRAPH Division of the Li- 
brary is now displaying photographs of 
examples of Victorian portrait painting. 


GALLERY VisITS FOR MEMBERS’ CHIL- 
DREN. Duringthe Christmas holidays gallery 
visits for Members’ children will be con- 
ducted by Miss Marshall. The series will 
consist of four talks which will be given 
on December 27, 28, 29, and 30 at 11:00 
a.m. The subjects will be as follows: 
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chologic effect of the correct and yet 
“atmospheric” picture, which is as satisfy- 
ing as it is informing. 

Administration, utilities, 
keeping” generally are provided for on a 
lower floor, where there are also a lecture 
hall, library, textile and print rooms, as well 
as a series of study rooms containing re- 
serve collections. The whole arrangement 
of these accommodations is in accord with 
latter-day principles of museum use and 
deserves extended notice than is 
possible here. There is included in the 
scheme also a fully equipped theatre, sepa- 
rately accessible, calculated to meet a need 
long existing in the city for suitable quar- 
ters of this kind. 

It may be said in conclusion that 
Detreit Institute building and the installa- 
ate collaborative 


and ‘“‘house- 


more 


the 


tion of its collections indic 
effort as rare as it is successful. The Direc- 
tor, Dr. William Valentiner, with a back- 
ground of German as well as American 
museum work (he was attached to our 
Museum as Curator of Decorative Arts, 
1907-1917), and the architect, Paul Phil- 
ippe Cret, with a background of French 
training and American practice in his pro- 
fession, have together thought through this 
difficult problem; the interaction of influ- 
ences is apparent everywhere, coloring, 
qualifying, enhancing the result. The last 
chapter in museum work will never be 
written, but this is the latest and, through 
its joint authorship, surely the best written 
and most capably illustrated that has yet 


been produced. RicHArD F. Bacu. 


AND NOTES 

December 27, The Strange Ways of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 

December 28, How the World Appeared 
to the Greeks. 

December 29, How the Romans Lived 

December 30, Knights and Ladies. 


VOLUME PRESENTED 
ro Dr. BAsHForD Dean. The book is en- 
titled A Miscellany of Arms and Armor 
presented by Fellow Members of the Armor 


AN ANNIVERSARY 
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and Arms Club to Bashford Dean in honor 
of his sixtieth birthday. It contains thirteen 
most of which are _ illustrated. 
These cover a wide field, including notes 
on the arms and armor of Europe, espe- 
cially helmets and firearms, of the Orient, 
together with an article on Japanese chro- 
nology, and on American swords and pikes 
In planning this volume an effort was made 
to include articles which would fill in gaps 
in the literature of arms and armor. The 
book is the best possible evidence that the 
this subject—ar- 
have. at- 


articles, 


many-sided interests of 
tistic, historic, and technical 
tracted many American students in recent 
vears, and that the Museum collection has 
played an important part in developing this 
study. S. vs G 


RENAISSANCE Bronzes. With the excep- 
tion of a few bronzes exhibited with the 
Renaissance furniture and other decorative 
arts in Galleries C 21 and 22, the Museum 
oliection of small statuettes and utilitarian 
objects in bronze of the Renaissance period 
has been removed from Gallery C 22 to 
Gallery L 2, at the north of the Morgan 
Wing. Apart from some stained glass in the 
window and a few Renaissance sculptures 
hung above the cases, this room is devoted 
exclusively to bronzes. One case contains 
examples of the Paduan school of the fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries, in- 
cluding several fine examples of the work 
of Riccio. Opposite is a case containing 
bronzes of the Venetian and North Italian 
In the adjoining case are later 
examples of the Venetian school. Two cases 
to the Florentine school. In 
the room is a statuette by 


schools. 


are devoted 
the center of 


\lessandro Vittoria of a negress with a 
mirror. Two cases of Renaissance medals 


and plaquettes remain for the present in 
Others are shown in Gallery 


1. B 


Gallerv C 21. 


A 22. 


[wo AMERICAN PAINTINGS. Our excel- 
lent representation of the art of Winslow 
Homer has been further augmented by the 
recent accession of a famous early painting 
by him, The Camp Fire,! given by Mrs. 

1Camp Fire. Oil on canvas; h. 23%, w. 38 
inches; signed: Homer 
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Ellwood Hendrick in the name of her late 
brother, Henry Keney Pomeroy. The pic- 
ture was painted in 1880 and was shown at 
the National Academy Exhibition of that 
vear and, it will be remembered, formed 
part of the Winslow Homer Memorial Ex- 
hibition held here in 1911. 

\nother painting lately received is the 
Landscape with Figures by Kenneth Hayes 
Miller*—the gift of a group of his pupils, 
ex-pupils, and admirers, almost a hundred 
Kenneth Hayes Miller has a 
teacher which has scarcely 


in number. 
position as a 
been equaled in America as regards popu- 
larity and influence, but his work has been 
hitherto unrepresented in our collection. 
His qualities of sensitiveness and delicate 
poetry are admirably exemplified in our 
new acquisition. 

30th the Homer and the Miller, shown 
this month in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions, will be placed later in Gallery A 12. 

B. B. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. This lingering 
fall, with its leaves barely swept away be- 
fore Thanksgiving, has made it easier than 
ever to ignore the imminence of Christmas. 
Suddenly you discover the shop windows 
sparkling with artificial snow, and hemlock 
and holly piled up before the grocer’s, and 
are stopped by the thought that you have 
forgotten to provide carriers for your holl- 
day remembrances. You shrink from the 
ill-tempered bustle downtown, in which you 
lose any mellow sense of giving; you would 
like gifts that will appear chosen with 
consideration, that lack the flavor of mer- 
chandise; and there seems no way out short 
of a wishing ring. There is, however, at 
least one spot where yeu can shop in tran- 
guillity for presents sure to bear a certain 
quality and distinction—the Museum In- 
formation Desk. Its wares are perforce 
somewhat limited in range, but they appeal 
to a number of tastes and to some captious 
ones difficult to please in the ordinary mar- 
kets. A print from Diirer’s own woodblocks, 
a red chalk reproduction of a Michelangelo 
drawing, remarkable for its verisimilitude, 
an ivory-tinted cast from a mediaeval carv- 

2Landscape with Figures. Oil on canvas; h 
20, w. 17 inches; signed: Hayes Miller 14. 
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ing of delicate charm, a delightful-looking 
book containing a highly interesting history 
of printed cottons and over a hundred 
plates of toiles de Jouy and other fabrics, 
a scene copied in color from an Egyptian 
tomb, any number of reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings—these should solve some 
teasing problems. Or perhaps you know 
some one who would like a subscription to 
the Museum Bulletin, or the Children’s 
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teresting acquisition that has recently been 
made for the Department of Prints is a 


tall and fine copy, in its original covers, of 


the second edition of Cardinal Torque- 
mada’s Meditations on the Passion of our 
Lord, which was printed at Rome by Ulrich 
Han and his partner, Simon Nicolai Char- 
della, dated 17 October 1473 
(H. *15724). The pictures in it are printed 
from the same blocks that were used by 


and is 
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WOODCUT FROM TORQUEMADA’S MEDITATIONS OF 1473 


Bulletin; or a calendar with the new Rubens 
reproduced on its cover, carrying you 
through the year with beauty to Bernar- 
dino Fungai’s Nativity and another Christ- 
mas. If you prefer not to shop, even in this 
pleasant manner, the little booklets, Christ- 
mas Suggestions, and Reproductions on 
Sale, mailed on request, will enable you to 
make your selection at your own desk. 
Finally, for a slighter remembrance, the 
Museum has cards, some especially lovely, 
in color, breathing the Christmas spirit at 
its gentlest and holiest. bs: Ps 
TORQUEMADA’S MEDITATIONS OF 1473. 
From several points of view, the most in- 


Han in the first edition (of 1467), which 
was the first illustrated book with text 
printed from type to be printed in Italy. 
Of the first edition, but four copies appear 
to be known, and this second one is of such 
rarity that many of the greatest libraries 
in the world either lack it or have damaged 
and imperfect copies. It is not improbable 
that the “Gutenberg Bible” is a 
commoner book. 

There is little likelihood that the Mu- 
seum will ever be able to get an earlier 
dated set of book illustrations. The only 
illustrated printed books with dates earlier 
than that of the first edition of our book 
were printed by Ulrich Pfister at Bamberg. 


much 
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Pfister printed seven editions of four books 
containing woodcut illustrations, of which 
but thirteen copies have survived. Only two 
of these editions are dated, the first edition 
of Boner’s Edelstein in 1461 (the one known 
copy being at Wolfenbittel), and the single 
edition of Die vier Historien in 1462 (the 
two known copies being those at Man- 
chester and at Paris). Presumably all seven 
were printed between the years 1460 and 
1464, but this is learned conjecture, except 
as to the two that actually are dated. The 
first issue of the celebrated Dutch edition 
of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, 
which at one time was hopefully associated 
with the name of Coster, is not dated, and 
is now believed to have been printed about 
1470-71. We may, therefore, say that we 
now have a copy of the third dated set of 
printed book illustrations. 
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Nothing is known about the cuts in the 
lorquemada other than the statement in 
the book that they are after pictures 
which the had made for the 
church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva. It 
has been claimed by German writers that 
they are of German workmanship. They 
are rough but vigorous, and in conjunction 
with the type of the book are quite hand- 
some. 

With this, the Valturius of 1472, and the 
Aesop of 1479, respectively the second and 
the third illustrated [talian books, both of 
which have been in the Print Room for 
some time, the Museum now has three of 
the four great cornerstones upon which 
to erect a worthy collection of Italian 
woodcut books. The one still lacking is the 
Naples Aesop of 1485. 


Cardinal 


W. M. 1, Jr. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


TO NOVEMBER 17, 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL 
Lekythos, black-figured, Athenian, VI cent. 
B.c.; vases (11), red-figured, Athenian, V cent 
B.C.; Vases (2), polychrome, Italic, 1V—II cent 
B.c.; marble heads (3), Hellenistic and Roman 
periods; marble base, Roman period; marble 
portrait bust, Roman period; marble relief, 
Roman period; marble female torsos (2), Roman 
period; stone tessera, Roman period; bronze 
statuettes (2), and fragment, archaic to Roman 
period; bronze amphora, Roman period; bronze 
helmet, Italic, IV-III cent. B.c.; gold orna- 
ments (2), Roman period; terracotta relief, 
archaic period.* 

Purchase 


(RMS AND ARMOR 
Three-quarter suit of armor and horse frontal, 
French, 1640.* 

Purchase 


CERAMICS 

lile, glazed pottery; vase, earthenware, from 
Kufa, Mesopotamian, VIII-IX cent.; dish, 
glazed pottery, from Veramin, Persian, XIII 


cent.; bowl, porcelain, German (Meissen), 1730.t 
Purchase 


COosTUMES 
Chasuble, stole, and maniple, velvet and em- 
broidery, English, early XIV cent.t 

Purchase 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room’8) 
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ENAMELS 
Vases (3), moulded 
plaque, by Jean Serries 


enamel, by Dammouse; 


French, modern.t 
Purchase 


LEATHERWORK 
Book, leather bound: Antonius, German (Nurem- 
berg), 1486; book, leather bound: Justino His- 
torico, Italian, 1547.T 

Pur hase 


PAINTINGS 
Painting, Buddhistic, |oma Mandora, Japanese 
late Fujiwara period (1050-1186 A. b.).t 


Purchase 


SCULPTURE 

Relief, stone, carved on both sides with figures of 
women, Mathura, abt. II] cent. (Wing E, Room 
12A); relief, stone, from window of temple of 


Vasanthgarh, Rajputana, Indian, VII cent 
(Wing E, Room 12a) 
Purchase 


Relief, in original plaster, Minerva protecting 
Infant King of Rome, by Romagnessi, Italian, 
1811.7 

Purchase 


TEXTILES 
Fragment of silk, tapestry-woven decoration, 
Egypto-Arabic, 1X cent.t 


Purchase 


Panel, embroidered silk, Thousand-armed Kuan- 
Yin, Chinese, Sung dyn. (960-1280 4.p.).” 


Pure ha é 
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EXTILES PAINTINGS 
Altar frontal, beadwork, French, XVII cent.t Christ at Gethsemane, by Francisco de Zurbarar 
Purchase Spanish, 1598—-1662.* 
Lent by Eugen Boros 
WOODWORK AND FURNITURE 


Portrait of Benita G. Mayer, by Franz von 

, Lie Lenbach, German, 1902.* 

id gildec b ivilliés, Sou aia 

ot gen { wood, y Cuvillies outh German Lent by Edward B Maver 
\ cent ‘ 


Doors (4), door frames (3), panels (3), in carved 


Purcha Portrait of Lewis Morris, by Gilbert Stuart 
HUTCPaS¢ , 
\merican, 1755-1828 (American Wing) 
Lent by Miss Sabina Ellrott Rutherfurd 


Water-color, Europa, by Jean Auguste Domi- PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC 
nique Ingres, French, 1780 1867 (Floor I!, Room \quatint: Lady Harriet Ackland, 1784; mezzo- 
IR tint: A Society of Patriotic Ladies at Edenton 
Cant ty Stebhan Cla N.C., 1775,-English; aquatints (2): The Monu- 
ment to De Kalb, 1827, and New York Fire 
M ETALWOR} Engine Company 34, 1830, American (American 
Porringer, silver, maker, Paul Revere, St Wing) 
American, second quarter of XVIII cent. (Floor Lent by R. 1. Haines Halsey 
HOM 22 
i actaalat yee te ey, Ce Mezzotint, [he Washington Family, by E. Bell, 
from a painting by J. Paul, American, 1800 
*Not yet placed on exhibition (American Wing 
TRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8 Lent by Francts Robinson 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 


DECEMBER 24, 1927, TO JANUARY 14, 1928 


December HOUR 
24 Korin, His Predecessors and Followers 

Kojiro Tomita 4:00 
25 Concert of Music for the Harpsichord 

Wanda Landowska : 4:00 
31 The Beginnings of Italian Art 

Stewart Dick 4 4:00 


January 
t Renaissance Maiolica 


C. Louise Avery 4:00 
7 The New Fogg Museum 
Paul J. Sachs 4:00 


Talk on the Concert Programme 
[Thomas Whitney Surette 
Greek Temples in Sicily 
Charles H. Sherrill. . ve 4:00 
9 Tapestries (Gallery Talk for Members) 
Hetty Vincent Marshall 


wn 
+ 


& 


. . 11:00 
14 Italian Maiolica (Lecture for the Deaf and Deafened who Read the Lips 
Jane B. Walker ; 3:00 
14 Grave Monuments of Ancient Athens 
William B. Dinsmoor 4:00 
14 Talk on the Concert Programm: 
[Thomas Whitney Surette : 5715 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, December 31, January 14 
by Agnes K. Inglis, Saturday, January 7, at 1:45 p. m.; by Anna Curtis Chandler, Sundays, January 
1, 5, at 1:45 and 2:45 p. m.; for Members’ Children by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, De- 
cember 31, January 7, 14, at 10:15 a. m 

Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p. m., Sundays at 3:00 p. m.; by Roberta M 
Fansler, Saturdays at 3:00 p. m., Sundays at 2:00 p. m. Gallery Visits for Members’ Children by 
Hetty Vincent Marshall, December 27, 28, 29, 30, at 11:00 a. m 
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LECTURES 


DECEMBER 109, 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is 


York University 


December 
19 History of American 
Herbert R 
19 The Florentine Renaissance (M 
Edith R. Abbot 
19 Museum Course 
Teachers M 
Ethelwyn Bradish 
20. Historic Textile Fabrics (N 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
20 Byzantine Art (N 
Thomas Whittemore 
20. Principles of Form and Color (N 
C. Hayes Sprague 
21 Masterpieces in the Metropolitan 
Museum (N 
John Shapley 
21. Applied Aesthetics 
Thomas Munro 
21 Artistic Expression (M 
Huger Elliott 
22 Northern Painting (N 
Frank J]. Mather, |r 
22 Outline of the History of 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
22 Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers 
M 
Elise P. Carey 
22 Oriental Rugs (N 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
3 Modern French Art (N 
Walter Pach... 
23. Materials of Decoration (N 
Gustave S. Jacobson 
23. Fundamentals of Interior 
tion (N) 
Evan J. Tudor 
30 Modern French Art (N 
Walter Pach 


Art (N 


Cross 


for High School 


N) 


Art (N 


Decora- 


January 


3 Historic Textile Fabrics (N 
Rudolf M. Riefstah! 

3 Byzantine Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemore 

3 Principles of Form and Color (N) 
C. Hayes Sprague 

4 Masterpieces in the 

Museum (N) 

John Shapley. . . 

4 Applied Aesthetics (N 
Thomas Munro 

4 Artistic Expression (M 
Huger Elliott 


Metropolitan 


FOR WHICH 


1927, 


HOUR 
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11:00 


11:00 
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5:00 
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TO JANUARY 12, 


given by 


FEES ARE CHARGED 


1925 


the Museum, N that it is give 


January 
5 Northern Painting (N 
Frank J. Mather, Jr 
5 Outline of the History of 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
5 Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers 
M 
(Anna Curtis Chandler 
5 Oriental Rugs (N 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
6 Modern French Art (N 
Walter Pach 
6 Study-Hour for 
Grace Cornell 
6 Materials of Decoration (N 
G. A. Wagner 
6 Fundamentals of 
tion (N 
Evan J. Tudor 
7 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M 
Kate Mann Franklin 
> Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M 
Lucy Taylor 
7 History of Painting through 
Italian Renaissance (M 
Edith R. Abbot 
9 History of American 
Herbert R. Cross 
9 The Florentine Renaissance (M 
Edith R. Abbot 
9 Museum Course 
| eac hers (M 
Ethelwyn Bradish 
10 Historic Textile Fabrics (N 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
10 Byzantine Art (N 
[Thomas Whittemore 
10 Principles of Form and Color (N 
C. Hayes Sprague 
11 Masterpieces in the 
Museum (N 
John Shapley 
11 Applied Aesthetics (N 
Thomas Munro 
11 Artistic Expression (M 
Huger Elliott 
12 Northern Painting (N 
Frank J. Mather, Jr 
12 Outline of the History of Art (N 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
12 Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers (M 
Lucy C. Simonson 
12. Oriental Rugs (N) 
Rudolf M Riefstah 
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THE MI 


Incorporated April 13, for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining a Museum 
and library of art, of encouraging and developing 
the study of the fine arts, and the application of 
arts to manufacture and practical life, of advanc- 
ing the general knowledge of kindred subjects 
and, that end, of furnishing popular in- 


to 
struction 
OFFIC 
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M 
President 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
| reasurer 
secretary 


City or New YorkK 


AND 
MUSEL 


FORES1 


ERS 


ROBERT W 
Evinu Root 
HENRY WALTERS 
Howarpd MANSFIELD 
Henry W. KEN 
THE Mayor OF THE 
[HE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY 

[HE PRESIDENT OF Dept. oF PARKS 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
Epwarp D. AbAMs \RTHURCURTISS ] AMES 
GeorGE F. BAKER FrRANcIS C. JONES 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL Lewis Cass LEDYARD 
Wa. SLOANE COFFIN V. Everit Macy 
DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH J. P. MORGAN 
CHARLES W. GouLp Wa. CHURCH OSBORN 
R. T. H. HALsey GeorGE D. PRaTi 
EpWARD S. HARKNESS Henry S. PRITCHETT 

THE STAFF 

EDWARD ROBINSON 
JoserH BRECK 
Gis—eLa M. A. RICHTER 
BRYSON BURROUGHS 
H. B. WEHLI 

ALBERT M. Lytnucotr 
ARTHUR C. MACE 
< HERBERT E. WINLOCK 
AMBROSE LANSING 
urator of Decorative Arts JOSEPH BRECK 
{ CHARLES O.CORNE!I 
( FRANCES Morris 
BASHFORD DEAN 


DI 


IHt 


Director 

Assistant Director 

‘urator of Classical 

‘urator of Paintings 
\ssociate Curator 


\rt 


‘urator of Egyptian Art 


Associate Curators 


Associate Curators ~ 
Curator of Armor 
Keeper of the Altman Col- 

lection and Acting Cu- 

rator of Far Eastern Art 
Curator of Prints 
Director of Educational 

Work HuGER ELLIOT? 
Associate in Industrial Arts RICHARD F. Bacu 
Assistant Treasurer EvIAL T. Foort 
Executive Assistant BRADFORD BOARDMAN 
Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Editor of Publications WINIFRED E. Hows 
Registrar Henry F. Davipson 
Supt. of Buildings Conrap Hewitt 

MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay 

nually ‘eas 250 
FeELLowsHip MEMBERS, who pay annually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 

PRIVILEGES—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 


THEODORE Y. Hossy 
WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR 


5,000 
1,000 
an- 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 
\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondaysand Fridays, 
[en complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

The services of the Museum Instructors free, 

\n invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum for members. 

The BuLLeTiIN and the Annual Report. 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary 

\DMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.; Saturday until 6 p.m.; Sunday from 
1 p.m.to6p.m. The Cloisters and the American 
W ing close at dusk 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day 

MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the Museum collections may secure 
the services of members of the staff on applica- 
tion to the Director of Educational Work. An ap- 
pointment should preferably be made in advance. 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an addi- 
tional fee of 25 cents for each person in a group 
exceeding four in number. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, and _ lending 
collections, see special leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 

PUBLICATIONS 

CataLocues. published by the Museum, 
PHoroGrApns of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Pxorosrats of books, photographs, and 
prints, Postcarps, CoLor Prints, ETCHINGS, 
and Casts are on sale at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance. Lists will be sent on application. Orders 
by mail may be addressed to the Secretary 

CAFETERIA 

\ cafeteria located in the basement of the 
building is open on week-days from 12 m. to 
4-45 p.m., Sundays from | to 5.15 p.m. 














